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RECENT THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE 



THE CENTENNIAL OF THE AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY 1 

The proposal, one hundred years ago, to organize a national Bible 
society, to which the state societies already existing should be auxiliary, 
met with the opposition certain to be encountered in that day by a 
scheme that looked toward the "centralization" of responsibility and of 
power and the ignoring of denominational differences. The plan was 
denounced as "unseasonable," "unprecedented," "useless," probably 
injurious, and in any case impracticable. A federation of religious 
denominations might easily extend its grasp over the entire land and in 
no long time become a menace to free government. To some appre- 
hensive souls it was plain that it could not be pleasing to the Almighty 
that the tainted money of unregenerate men should be used in the 
circulation of his Holy Word. But this clamor was as short-lived as it 
was inevitable. It did not appreciably hinder the movement. Dr. 
Dwight quotes the apt Arabic proverb, "The dog barks, but the caravan 
moves on." In the city of New York, in May, 1816, the American 
Bible Society was organized, "of which the sole object shall be to 
encourage a wider circulation of the Holy Scriptures without note or 
comment." It was stipulated further that "this Society shall according 
to its ability extend its influence to other countries, whether Christian, 
Mohammedan, or Pagan." The Society was received at once with 
marked favor. Its birth was a notable and extraordinary religious 
event. Congratulations poured in from many religious bodies in the 
United States, in England, in Germany. It was almost too good to be 
true that the eminent theologians who were accustomed to battle val- 
iantly with each other in defense of the truth should be found in cordial 
co-operation for its diffusion. 

Dr. Dwight has told in lucid, straightforward language, with much 
pertinent ancedote, with perhaps a superabundance of detail, of the 
majestic and widening course of the American Bible Society during the 
century of its history. Its "large and simple idea," namely, to provide 
Bibles wherever they were needed and in whatever language they could 

1 The Centennial History of the American Bible Society. By Henry Otis Dwight. 
New York: Macmillan, 1916. 2 vols., 605 pages. $2.00. 
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be read, appealed to the sympathy and support of Christian people of 
every name and creed, and brought upon it at the same time unforeseen 
and weighty responsibilities. But its record shows that no call has been 
unheeded, that no task, however novel or exacting, has been declined. 
Before its first year closed the Society had sent out 10,000 copies of the 
English Bible, and had begun to supply to immigrants Bibles in French, 
German, Gaelic, Spanish. The next year it courageously printed an 
edition of the Epistles of John in the language of the Delaware Indians, 
from a manuscript furnished by a Moravian missionary. From that 
decisive hour the American Bible Society has confessed in its ever- 
widening activities that its field is the world. It became the steadfast 
and generous coadjutor of all Protestant missionary organizations, 
by supplying to them the indispensable printed word. Indeed, it was 
itself a great undenominational missionary society. Through a skil- 
fully organized army of agents, men who seem, to quote President 
Wilson's fine phrase, "like the shuttles in a great loom that is weaving 
the spirits of men together," it undertook to distribute Bibles and 
Testaments the world over. Where did not these indefatigable and 
undaunted colporteurs penetrate? We hear of them offering the 
Scriptures to sailors in all the ports of the seven seas, to soldiers of 
contending armies, to the inmates of prisons and hospitals, to hungry 
souls in Catholic and Mohammedan lands, who must read the longed-for 
and forbidden book by stealth, at the risk of imprisonment or worse. 
Heart-moving stories are told of the eagerness with which these books 
were sought. In 1879, by permission of the Russian government, 
colporteurs with tons of Bibles accompanied the forlorn bands of exiles 
journeying to the remote settlements of Siberia. It is related that a 
wagoner on the road from Tomsk to Irkutsk had never seen a New 
Testament until he came upon the copy with which a colporteur had 
supplied each of the station roadhouses. By reading what he could 
at each halt, and finding the book again at the next station, he had, at 
the end of his thousand miles' journey, read out of scores of different 
volumes the entire New Testament. The Society has its answer ready 
for those who deride haphazard distribution of the Scriptures. And the 
experience of a century has established immovably its conviction that 
where the Bible is read, though it be without note or comment, the spirit 
of man is renewed and ennobled. 

"The Bible has become," says Dr. Dwight quaintly, "the most 
popular book in the world." The Society has issued in the past century 
110,000,000 Bibles and Testaments, in one hundred and forty-two 
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different languages. But the demand is still enormous; and at its 
centenary, summing up its achievement, it perceives that its task is just 
begun. 

Alonzo Ketcham Parker 
University of Chicago 



McNEILE'S COMMENTARY ON MATTHEW 

This is the latest addition to Macmillan's series of commentaries on 
the New Testament. 1 Dr. McNeile, who is a clergyman of the Church 
of England and a theological lecturer in the University of Cambridge, 
has written previously on New Testament subjects, but the present 
volume is his most important work. In plan and scope it may be com- 
pared with Professor Swete's commentary on the Gospel of Mark in the 
same series. In his preface the author acknowledges his indebtedness 
both to English (he apparently means "British") and to German scholars, 
though he often finds himself unable to accept the conclusions of the 
latter. 

In the introduction, which seems to the reviewer too brief, 
Dr. McNeile discusses the career and teaching of Jesus, and the purpose, 
date, and authorship of the First Gospel. The evangelist, who of 
course is not to be identified with the apostle Matthew, lived somewhere 
in Syria, and in writing his gospel he used, besides Q and Mark, certain 
Palestinian traditions "of very varying value." The work "clearly 
exhibits reflexion, not recollection; it is a portrait of a Person rather 
than a chronicle of events" (p. xxviii). The composition of the gospel 
is rightly placed within the last two decades of the first century (80- 
100 a.d.). In regard to the singular juxtaposition of Jewish and "catho- 
lic" elements in Matthew, the author rejects the various theories which 
account for this phenomenon by assuming either that the Logia under- 
went a recension or that the gospel has been more or less modified by an 
editor with "catholic" tendencies. He holds, on the contrary, that 
Matthew correctly represents the teaching of Jesus in this respect, 
though "not with the same complete balance" (p. xviii). There was, 
to be sure, much in the message of Christ which was of a thoroughly 
universal character, but in the opinion of the present writer the First 
Gospel has certain clearly marked "catholic" traits which cannot plaus- 
ibly be ascribed to the teaching of Jesus. The evangelist believed that 

1 The Gospel according to St. Matthew. By Alan Hugh McNeile, D.D. London: 
Macmillan, 1915. xxxvi+448 pages. $3.75. 



